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The Government, whose mainspring was Canning, acted quickly.
Reluctance to strike was never one of the Foreign Secretary's faults.
At his side was his friend, Hookham Frere, who four years hefore on
his recall from Madrid had predicted that a Spanish national rising,
aided by 20,000 British troops, might expel every vestige of French
influence from the Peninsula.1 By the beginning of July peace
between the two countries had been proclaimed and preliminaries
entered into for a formal alliance. Castlereagh at the War Office was
equally prompt. Waiting at Cork under his favourite soldier, Sir
Arthur Wellesley, were 9500 troops destined for Venezuela. Another
5000 under Major-General Spencer were in transports at Gibraltar,
3000 more with Major-General Beresford in Madeira, and 10,000
under Sir John Moore kicking their heels off the Swedish coast.
Whitelocke's evacuation of South America, so deplored at the time,
had given England a striking force when she most needed it; the
markets of South and Central America would now presumably be
opened by the Spaniards themselves. That the latter would fight
bravely for their native soil nobody doubted. Britons had recently
learnt in the River Plate how desperately they could defend their
homes.
Already the naval and military commanders on the spot were
anticipating the Government's orders- At Cadiz, whither Spencer
had sailed at once from Gibraltar, a squadron from Collingwood's
Fleet helped the populace to seize the French battleships which had
been lying in the Arsenal since Trafalgar. In the Mediterranean young
Lord Cochrane of the Imperieuse frigate, dispatched on a roving com-
mission along the eastern shores of Spain and France, made a triumphant
progress up the Valencian ports, exhorting the patriots and harrying
French communications. Other British cruisers escorted Spanish
troops from the Balearics to Tarragona for operations against Barcelona
or landed officers with money and secret plans in Biscayan harbours.
Even in the Baltic Spain felt the far-outstretched hand of England;
by August the Marquis de La Romana's army, serving reluctantly as
part of Napoleon's garrison of north Germany, was joyously embarking
at Gottenburg under the guns of a battle fleet commanded by Nelson's
old friend, Admiral Keats.
Before the end of June the Government learnt that the insurrec-
tion had spread to Portugal. Here, by arrogance, by unconcealed
contempt for religious and national feelings and by shameless
plunder, the French had aroused the whole population. Rebellion
first broke out in the north at Oporto, where the Bishop led the pea-
santry against the pro-French Governor; it quickly spread to the
Algarve south of the Tagus. By June 25th Junot's hold on the country
had shrunk to the vicinity of Lisbon and the principal fortresses.
On June soth, 1808, therefore, the Cabinet decided to employ Sir
Arthur Wellesley and the troops from Cork in a Portuguese diversion
to help the Spanish patriots* Spencer's corps from Gibraltar was added
to his command. The Horse Guards felt some scruples at the appoint-
ment "of so young a Lieutenant-General; Wellesley was only thirty-
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